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WASTING AT THE BUNG 


No man should be a state legislator unless he has some inkling of the changes 
which would make local government less costly, more effective. 


By Wariey L. Lurz, Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University; 
Director, New Jersey Tax Survey Commission. 





a The rising cost of 
government has carried 
the volume of public ex- 
penditures to a level 
which compels consider- 
ation of the ways and 
means of successfully 
controlling it, and if pos- 
sible, of reducing it. The 
difficulty is more fundamental and of 
much longer standing than the current 
business depression, although it inten- 
sifies the situation. A complete appor- 
tionment of the responsibility for this 
condition would no doubt involve an in- 
dictment of greater or lesser severity 
against legislators, administrative offi- 
cials and citizens alike. 











WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


It must be recognized at the outset 
that neither legislative nor official pol- 
icies can be judged apart from the cir- 
cumstances of public sentiment and 
opinion which lie back of them. In some 
cases these policies have been frankly 
promotional and they have often ig- 
nored economy. With respect to the 
statutory and administrative acts 
which together form the concrete ex- 
pression of a public policy that has re- 
sulted in a tax burden close to the break- 
ing point, it must be admitted that no 
class in the community has been less in 
evidence than the taxpayer class. In so 
far as this aloofness has implied in- 
difference toward policies leading to 


higher public expenditures, or even ap- 
proval of such policies, some absolu- 
tion must be extended to those officials 
who apparently construed silence as 
consent. 

There can be no complete exonera- 
tion, however, of legislators and admin- 
istrative officials simply on the ground 
that no taxpayers opposed the steadily 
mounting expenditures, or that some of 
them actually approved these expendi- 


tures. A certain appreciation of the 


canons of sound public policy must be 
presumed in those who make and exe- 
cute the laws, together with some re- 
gard for the interests of those constitu- 
ents who are least in evidence in the 
lobbies and in the expenditure-promot- 
ing organizations. No one could suc- 
cessfully contend that there has always 
been due and proper consideration of 
the cost and the burden in either fed- 
eral, state or local legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies. The things that 
have been done, the projects, both pro- 
motional and necessary, that have been 
launched, have all had the sanction of 
law. It follows that a large responsi- 
bility for high governmental costs does 
in fact rest upon the legislators and, 
administrators as groups. Since the 
way of escape from the present diffi- 
culty must likewise have the sanction 
and the stimulus of laws wisely de- 
signed for the purpose, the legislative 
and administrative groups cannot es- 
cape their responsibility for leadership 
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4 STATE GOVERNMENT 


in providing relief from these heavy 
costs. 

The illustrations to be given here of 
the kind of action needed to remedy the 
situation will be derived chiefly from 
the field of state and local government, 
although some of them would undoubt- 
edly be applicable, in principle, to the 
federal government as well. 

If a way is to be opened for greater 
efficiency and economy in government, 
the first step must be a thorough-going 
reorganization of our governmental 
structure—federal, state and local. It 
is much easier to let the governmental 
structure and methods harden into a 
set framework, and to let the taxpayers 
‘arry the burden of this sclerosis, than 
to regard the cost as the relatively fixed 
element, and then to keep within a cer- 
tain standard cost by changing and 
adapting the structure and the methods. 
The shell of our governmental struc- 
ture is adamant, whereas it should be 
flexible and adaptable to changing con- 
ditions. 


UNNECESSARY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Reorganization has made some 
headway among the state governments. 
It was, and is, a progressive concept, 
but it has suffered from the fatal defect 
of ignoring the chaos of local govern- 
mental organization. The incongruity 
of reorganizing the state government 
of Illinois, for example, while leaving 
untouched the hundreds of duplicating, 
unnecessary, wasteful local boards, 
commissions and other spending agen- 
cies in the Chicago metropolitan dis- 
trict, was apparently never perceived 
by the promoters of the state reorgan- 
ization. And the vital relationship be- 
tween state and local government has 
been overlooked in every other attempt 
at state reorganization. 

This kind of governmental reorgan- 
ization, as a gesture toward greater ef- 
ficiency and economy, means saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung. The 
inordinate burden of taxation for state 
and local purposes in this country is 
due to the excessive cost of local gov- 


ernments—the pattern for which goes 
back to horse and buggy days. The re- 
tention of small local units after the 
passing of the economic and social con- 
ditions which justified their existence, 
and the continued multiplication of 
other more or less independent juris- 
dictions overlapping the municipal gov- 
ernments, have been due to legislative 
ignorance of, or indifference toward, the 
administrative chaos that was being es- 
tablished. Every state legislature in 
this country faces an obligation to meet 
and to deal with the conditions here 
described—conditions which have re- 
sulted in a tremendous piling up of 
taxes for local governmental services. 
This situation is largely a product of 
legislative action, under which the 
wasteful multiplication of local agen- 
cies has gone on. Many features of it can 
now be corrected only by legislation 
which will eliminate the duplicating 
agencies, make definite the responsibil- 
ities for local finances and local affairs, 
and thus enable the citizen to know with 
some certainty where his tax dollar 
really goes. 


STATE AND LOCAL INTEGRATION 


The manner in which governmental] 
reorganization, state or local, should be 
carried out naturally depends on the 
circumstances. But beyond doubt there 
is grave need of thorough-going local re- 
organization in every state. In some 
sections small units should be consoli- 
dated, while in other sections small 
townships or other units should be dis- 
organized as a step toward the forma- 
tion of local administrative units of 
proper size and usefulness. Beyond 
doubt, also, there should be, in every 
state, a closer integration of state and 
local administration than now exists. 
The state reorganizers have assumed 
the state to be a water-tight compart- 
ment, with no need for local contacts. 
Their work is certain to be of short 
duration and of little value, because of 
this neglect of the essential integrity of 
state and local interests and needs. 
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It may readily be conceded that a 
reorganization of either state or local 
governments is not, in itself, a guar- 
antee of lower expenditures. Changes 
in structure simply provide an environ- 
ment, or setting, which is favorable to 
governmental efficiency and economy. 
They would not, in themselves, neces- 
sarily produce lower expenditures. To 
achieve this result, measures of ex- 
penditure control are essential, and the 
legislative responsibility to provide 
such measures is clear. Some of the 
important provisions by which expendi- 
tures may be controlled are for each 
local governmental unit: 

(1) A sound budget system. 

(2) A thorough system of account- 
ing and auditing for all spend- 
ing authorities. | 

(3) A careful and effective restric- 
tion of borrowing. 

(4) A training system for public 
servants. 


This is not a complete enumeration 
of control devices, but it illustrates the 
type of improvement in which the leg- 
islature must take the lead, if expendi- 
ture control is to become effective. 

Local financial control through the 
local budget is possible only to the ex- 
tent that the budget-making responsi- 
bility is concentrated. Ideally, there 
should be but one local budget over any 
given local area. Reorganization of 
local units promotes this idea to the 
extent that it eliminates duplicating 
and overlapping districts and agencies. 
The continuance of independent boards, 
commissions or districts, with tax levy- 
ing and borrowing powers, prevents the 
formulation of a unified financial pro- 
gram for the consideration of tax spend- 
ers and taxpayers. Under the existing 
system, the responsibility for high cost 
is diffused, and the opportunities for 
checking wastes are inadequate. 


BUDGET INFLATION 


All budget-making, from that of the 
federal government to that of the small- 
est township, should be based upon the 


volume of service required and the cost 
of that service. The prevailing prac- 
tices of budget making, under which ex- 
penditure estimates are based on the 
previous actual experience are aimost 
certain to result in steady inflation, ex- 
cept for spasmodic and usually short- 
lived reductions such as are now occur- 
ring under stress of the depression. 


It goes without saying that every 
spending authority should keep books 
of account, which should be independ- 
ently audited periodically. Some states 
have not yet made more than the most 
rudimentary provision for this means 
of control in their local finances. The 
universal acceptance of the need of 
sound accounting and strict auditing in 
private business should be a convincing 
demonstration of the advantage of 
similar practices in the public business. 


BUDGET OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The wisdom of local debt control 
will be recognized by everyone who has 
witnessed the results of local borrow- 
ing for the purpose of “keeping the tax 
rate down.” This proposal concerning 
a debt control program involves a fea- 
ture which has not yet been fully de- 
veloped, but which is of the highest im- 
portance to expenditure control: The 
program should include a budget of 
capital improvements, in which the im- 
provement plans for the year are set 
forth, together with the proposed means 
of financing them. While this is re- 
lated to current budget procedure, it is 
also of especial significance in a debt 
control program, because in many 
places a large proportion of the im- 
provement expenditures are financed by 
borrowing. The improvement budget 
should show the sources of the funds 
required to finance the proposed im- 
provements, and to the extent that loans 
are contemplated, it should show the ef- 
fect of these loans on the tax rate 
throughout the period required to re- 
tire the loan. 


For every loan authorized, the bud- 
get for the current year should carry 
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an appropriation equal to the largest 
amount to be expended in meeting the 
loan during any subsequent year. This 
is simply an application of the custom- 
ary rule of installment buying, that 
there must be a down payment when 
the goods are taken. 
TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY 


The need of better training for pub- 
lic servants is obvious. Despite the civil 
service system, many of the employees 
and minor officials under it are learn- 
ing their jobs at public expense by be- 
ing on the payroll as qualified workers 
when they are in fact beginners. Train- 
ing schools for certain classes of em- 
ployees are found here and there, but 
no state has yet faced the problem 
squarely, except in the case of teachers. 
If the training school is a good thing 
for teachers, why not have it for some 
other large and expensive groups of 
public servants, such as police, firemen, 
inspectors, assessors and other finan- 
cial officers? The cost of such a school 
would be saved many times over in the 
greater efficiency that would result. 

The principal opposition to many of 
these measures which are essential to 


expenditure control will come from two 
sources. One is the patronage system, 
the other is the home rule argument, 
which may often be a cloak for local 
patronage. The patronage system can- 
not be defended on any ground of public 
good, as both the practitioners and the 
beneficiaries must fully realize in their 
hearts. The home rule argument, when 
not used as a cloak to prevent local re- 
organization from eliminating surplus 
jobs and positions, almost always in- 
volves a misconception of what is in- 
volved. The real issue is whether the 
local unit of the horse and buggy age 
shall continue to struggle with respon- 
sibilities which belong to other jurisdic- 
tions, or whether the sphere of local 
affairs shall be redefined in terms of the 
automobile, the modern highway, the 
telephone and the radio. Matters that 
are still purely local should be left to 
local administration. Those that re- 
quire a larger administrative area 
should be handled accordingly. They 
are no longer home rule affairs. When 
they are viewed in this light, there can 
be no real conflict between the measures 
involved in expenditure control and the 
spirit of home rule. 





FOR BETTER GOVERNMENT 


Editorial in the Buffalo Courier-Express, November 9, 1931. 


There are many reasons for agree- 
ing with the opinion that substantial 
improvement is being made in govern- 
ment. One of these reasons is the sixth 
annual Conference of Legislators which 
opens here today under the auspices 
of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. It is indicative of an awakened 
and increasing interest in govern- 
mental matters as compared with 50, 
30 or ten years ago. Meeting in con- 
junction with the Legislators Associa- 
tion are the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Civic 
Secretaries, Governmental Research 
Association, National Municipal 





League, and National Proportional 
Representation League. 

That is a ponderable list of agencies 
for better government. The fact that 
they are meeting in the common pur- 
pose of improving local government is 
in itself a highly significant thing. It 
at least means that good government is 
considered worth the trouble that it 
takes to organize efforts to secure it. 
And it is reasonable to believe that 
such organized efforts are working im- 
provements in state, county and munic- 
ipal government and will work still 
greater ones. 
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EXTRA, EXTRA! 


STATE GOVERNMENT presents a 1931 summary of Legislatures entitled to time 
and a half for overtime. 


Seventeen legislatures have met in 
special session during 1931. Of these, 
all had already held regular sessions 
this year, with the two exceptions of 
Louisiana and Mississippi which meet 
regularly only in the even numbered 
vears. Florida and Texas have indulged 
in the luxury of two special sessions, 
and New Jersey will probably convene 
a fourth on December 14. 

The most popular problems have 
been fiscal ones: nine governors called 
the law-makers together to consider a 
revised tax program or some other 


question of state finance. In six states 
the special sessions were largely de- 
voted to unemployment, and in five to 
the control of the surplus cotton pro- 
duction. 

Most of the special sessions have al- 
ready adjourned, but four of them are 
still in progress. All of these four con- 
vened during November. 


November 5 
November 9 


Illinois 
Pennsylvania 


Tennessee November 16 
Wisconsin November 24 





State Convened Adjourned 


Arkansas October 7 October 21 


Florida (1) June7 June 26 

(2) July 6 July 25 
Georgia January 6 March 26 
Idaho March 6 March 13 
Illinois November 5 


Louisiana August 25 September 1 


Massachusetts September 28 November 12 
Mississippi September 29 October 31 
Nebraska June 9 June 20 
New Jersey (1) June 29 June 29 
(2) October 5 October 10 
(3) October 26 October 26 
(4) December 14 (?) 
September 19 


New York August 25 


Pennsylvania November 9 


Rhode Island November 24 November 24 


South Carolina September 14 September 24 


Tennessee November 16 


July 14 August 12 


Texas (1 
October 3 


bo 


September 8 


Wisconsin November 24 





Complete list of states which have been blessed with special sessions during 1931: 


Principal Subjects Considered 


Cotton control. Highway Department. 
Taxation. 

Taxation. 

Taxation. 

Taxation. 

Taxation. Unemployment. 

Cotton control. 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance changes. 
Cotton control. Fiscal problems. 

Fiscal problems. 

Unemployment. Refund to taxing districts. 
Unemployment. Taxation. Emergency Director. 
Election laws. 

Congressional Reapportionment. Unemployment. 
Unemployment. New York City investigation. 
Unemployment. Taxation. 

Unemployment. 

Cotton control. 

Fiscal problems. 

Conservation of oil and gas. 

Cotton control. 


Unemployment. 




















BREAKING THE CLINCH 


City dwellers and country dwellers are at political grips. A leading govern- 
mental diagnostician lists five present ailments, six possible prescriptions. 


By CHaAr.es E. Merriam, 
Chairman, Political Science Department, University of Chicago. 


The urban-rural situation in recent 
times has grown steadily worse at va- 
rious points: 

1. In the larger cities, annexation 
has about come to an end, and with the 
growth of great metropolitan regions 
around, but not in, the cen- 
tral corporation, the problem 
of city government is now 
more difficult than ever. 

2. Specific issues have 
arisen which tend to divide 
urban and rural areas sharp- 
ly—and at times, bitterly. 
Chief among these issues are 
those arising over taxation 
and such questions as prohi- 
bition. The new distribution 
of wealth and the rise of in- 
come taxes and gasoline taxes 
are dividing city and country, 
and giving them something 
tangible to battle over. The liquor situ- 
ation likewise is differently viewed by 
the cities and by many rural areas. 
The housing problems, sanitary prob- 
lems and welfare problems of a metro- 
politan area demand more action than 
a rural legislature is likely to consent 
to promptly. 

SUPERVISION DEADLOCKED 


3. Under the present situation there 
is a deadlock over the struggle for ad- 
ministrative supervision of cities. Cities 
are likely to have either a feast or a 
famine—no money to spend, or a large 
sum and no supervision, even over 
forms of accounts. Many states act like 
silly fathers in this connection. Home 
rule and administrative supervision 
are not contradictory but supplemen- 
tary, yet in the prevailing confusion 
neither is likely to be realized. In any 
case, how will New York State super- 
vise New York City, or Illinois control 





Referee calls time 


Chicago, when these cities have more 
than half the votes? 

4. Judicial reform in metropolitan 
areas is hindered by the difficulty of 
dealing with legislators who are not 
familiar with the revolutionary changes 
that have occurred in the 
urban-industrial districts, 
and who resist proposals for 
court reorganization and pro- 
cedural change. The inevi- 
table results are enormous 
waste and loss in civil litiga- 
tion and inefficiency in the 
administration of criminal 
justice. 





UN-REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

5. Thesystem of represen- 
tative government breaks 
down as far as many cities are 
concerned. Many metropol- 
itan communities are held in a state of 
servitude, not unlike that against which 
our forefathers rose. The population of 
Chicago has doubled since 1900, but in 
the past thirty years it has not been al- 
lowed a single additional member of 
the legislature, in spite of the plain 
mandate of the Constitution requiring 
a new apportionment every ten years! 
This is nullification of a super type. 
New York City, Detroit, and many other 
cities are in about the same plight. In- 
stead of the fetters on cities being re- 
laxed, they are being drawn tighter and 
tighter, year by year, without regard 
to constitutional provisions or to the 
system of representative government 
which is presumed to be a part of our 
political system. 

What are the ways out of this ugly 
situation, so menacing to the political 
future of America? 
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1. End the gerrymander against 
cities and give them fair representation 
in the common councils of the state. 

2. Give the cities constitutional 
home rule, with power to determine the 
structure of their government and to 
regulate their own local affairs. This 
is an important advance which has been 
strongly urged for a generation by 
eminent students of government and 
public affairs. The chief difficulty lies 
in the reluctance of many states to 
adopt the plan, and in the willingness 
of judges to whittle down the scope of 
local self-government to its lowest 
terms. 

CITY STATES 


3. It would be an interesting and 
valuable political experiment to set up 
a number of city states, coordinate with 
the commonwealths now in the Federal 
Union, as for example, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit. The German analogy of 
Hamburg and Bremen is important in 
this connection, and it is significant 
that there is strong pressure in the Ger- 
man Republic for more city states. Un- 
der such an arrangement, the way to 
Federal administrative supervision 


would be clearer. 


4. In the smaller cities, there is 
likely to be experimentation with a new 
type of urban-rural area, including the 
urban community and the surrounding 
territory ina new form of governmental 
agency Which will replace both the city 


and the town—or township—forms of 


organization. 
SHOULD STAND TOGETHER 


>. The way to action lies in the 
closer organization of the cities them- 
selves for the purpose of obtaining po- 
litical recognition. In France the 
mayors form a powerful block in the 
parliament, and they speak with some 
power if not with authority. The Ger- 
man Stadtetag (Council of Cities) is 
one of the most powerful factors in the 
public life of Germany, and little is 
done in municipal affairs without its 
approval. The modern shame of the 





Editorial 


5500 of our 7500 state legis- 
lators are elected for a term of 
office which includes only one 
regular legislative session. 


(To be continued.) 











cities is their failure to stand together 
for their political rights. 

6. In view of the great power 
wielded by both city and country in 
our political life, and the consequent 
probability of some form of conference 
and compromise at the end of the long 
struggle, progress might be made 
through the agency of mixed commis- 
sions, state or national. Representa- 
tives of the urban and the rural points 
of view might come together with an 
eye to agreeing upon recommendations 
for a sounder policy than that which 
now prevails. The rural group are now 
in power, but their grip is slipping, and 
they should take warning. It would be 
wise for them to make peace while they 
may, and before complete control de- 
cisively passes over to the urban 
groups. This is the way of political 
prudence, but I am not predicting it 
will be followed. 
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ROOSEVELTIAN REACTION 


One repercussion of conferences recently held by American Legislators’ Associa- 


tion came from Albany. Disputed proposal outlined in following 
report from Buffalo Courier-Express of November 11. 


MASTICK URGES 
BUSINESS MEN 
STUDY BUDGET 


Taxation chairman suggests 
non-political commission 
to cut state costs 


NATIONAL BODIES CONFER 


Suggesting appointment by the Governor 
of a non-political commission of business men 
to study the New York State budget to find 
ways of reducing it, Senator Seabury C. Mas- 
tick, chairman of the legislative committeé on 
taxation, yesterday in a speech before the Na- 
tional Conference on Government at Hotel 
Statler pointed out that the state’s expendi- 
tures now approximate the sum spent by the 
federal government in 1917. 


SEEK TO CUT PROPERTY TAX 


‘*T believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that drastic reduc- 
tion could be made if an unofficial commis- 
sion composed of a number of recognized 
leading business executives of the state would 
go through all the state departments in the 
entire state budget with the idea of all pos 
sible economies without injuring the vital 
function of the government. 


‘*At present it seems to me that those en- 
gaged in budget reduction are too close to the 
government to be able to see and to distin- 
guish the relative importance of the different 
functions of government.’’ 


GOVERNMENTAL COSTS DISCUSSED 


The speaker announced that efforts are 
being made to reduce the amount of money 
required from general property tax in the 
state by 30 per cent. 

The senator closed with an appeal for 
those who want the government to tackle new 
jobs to accompany their requests with sug- 
gestions as to new forms of taxation to carry 
on these additional functions of government. 


‘‘That would cause them to stop, look and 
listen before insisting upon expenditures be- 
yond the limit of taxation,’’ he declared. 


sefore the evening was over, the 
Associated Press issued —from the 
other end of the state—the following 
report of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s re- 
action to the proposals made by Chair- 
man Mastick at the meeting of the 


American Legislators’ Association : 


IN VIRTUAL 
EFFECT NOW 


Albany, Nov. 10 (AP)—The commission 
of business executives proposed by Senator 
Seabury C. Mastick to advise on a method for 
drastic reduction of the state budget, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt said tonight, is in virtual ef- 
fect and has been since the executive assumed 
office. 

Senator Mastick, speaking before the 
American Legislators’ Association at Buffalo, 
suggested that the commission, to be named 
by the Governor, study the state budget and 
the several departments and recommend 
where savings could be effected to hold or to 
reduce next year’s budget below the $323.- 
000,000 figure for this year. 

‘*That commission,’’ said the Governor of 
the Republican senator’s recommendation, 
‘‘is in effect today. In other words, the 
Governor does not conduct the departments. 
He keeps an impartial and critical eye over 
all new projects. His principal function is to 
eliminate everything that can be eliminated. 
He meets people throughout the state and 
gets suggestions from them as to how to carry 
out just what Senator Mastick is talking 
about. He is getting that kind of advice all 
the time.”’ 

The Governor intimated today that he was 
finding difficult the task of trimming the 
budget approximately $25,000,000 to meet the 
estimated curtailed receipts of the state. The 
savings are being extended over a large field 
of state operation to absorb the loss with the 
least ill result to any single department. 


Further light is thrown upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s point of view by this excerpt 
from the New York American of the 
same day: 


Regarding a suggestion made to the Legis- 
lators’ Association today in Buffalo by Sen- 
ator S. C. Mastick that the Governor appoint 
a commission of business men to plan for a 
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reduction in the cost of the State government 
Roosevelt said: 

‘‘That commission is in effect today and 
has been for the last three years.’’ 

The Governor revealed that he always 
keeps a copy of the budget at the Mansion 
and whenever he has a business man for a 
guest he discusses it with him. He added: 

‘*l am always asking business men to give 
me suggestions on how we can cut the cost of 
government.’”’ 


IS IT THE SAME? 
Of course STATE GOVERNMENT shares 
the general respect for Governor Roose- 
velt’s character and ability. But it 


must confess that it has tried in vain 
to detect the identity between Senator 
Mastick’s proposed method, whereby a 
commission of leading business execu- 
tives would conduct systematic investi- 
gations and conferences concerning the 
Empire State’s prime financial prob- 
lems and Governor Roosevelt’s present 
method, whereby, according to his own 
statement—assuming that the Associ- 
ated Press has reported him correctly 
—he meets people throughout the state 
and gets suggestions from them.” 





PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


A recent editorial entitled “Legislative Conference.” 


The sixth annual conference of leg- 
islators, under the auspices of the 
American Legislators’ Association, is 
being held in Buffalo this week, in con- 
junction with the American Municipal 
Association, the Governmental Re- 
search Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Civie Secretaries, the Na- 
tional Municipal League, and the Na- 
tional Proportional Representation 
League. Those six associations ought 
to have the making of a worthwhile 
convention, and particularly as it is to 
be a conference on government, which 
is a most fertile subject. Senator 
George Woodward, Representative D. 
Glenn Moore, Franklin S. Edmonds and 
Director John H. Fertig, of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau at Harrisburg, 
are on the program, a group of names 
that form a good credential for civic 
interest. 

Moreover, the conference is under 
the auspices of the Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, which is well known—and de- 
serves to be much better and more 
widely known—through its monthly 
publication, STATE GOVERNMENT. 

There is a big potential in that idea 
of a Legislators’ Association and Con- 
ference, although there is frequent re- 
minder at some capitals that if it is to 
accomplish results, the association 
should admit Executives as members 
and induce them to attend sessions. 


There has been improvement in 
state government and administration 
—more than there has been in munic- 
ipal rule, in recent years. But there is 
room enough in either field for improve- 
ment. The wide and various body of 
state law ought to be correlated and 
co-ordinated in the several states, even 
though actual uniformity cannot be at- 
tained, or may not be desired. State 
governments are somewhat in the na- 
ture of experiment stations, and there 
profitably could be effectively working 
machinery, by means of which each 
state government could keep itself in- 
formed as to the results of every exper- 
iment. A clearing house of information 
as to state government, properly uti- 
lized, ought to save money for all state 
budgets. As a matter of fact, if full use 
were made of such an agency, state gov- 
ernments might profitably bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining it and expanding 
its service, to the end that political ad- 
ministration of state affairs could at 
least save its face by its demonstration. 
of efficiency. 

Reduction of the high cost, of state 
and local administration is one of the 
important problems of government in 
the United States, and the genius of 
this American Legislators’ Association 
is one of the means of solving it, if 
wisely developed and used. 
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PAGE DR. FREUD 


A day dream—which may come true—concerning 
expert counsel for legislators. 


There should be a law against the 
unbridled use of the imagination. In 
the meantime, however, the present ad- 
ministration of The American Legisla- 
tors’ Association is indulging in this 
day-dream : 

That in every state of the Union 
there is to be an efficient legislative ref- 
erence bureau, well able to furnish leq- 
islators with desired information in 
convenient form, to prepare well-drafted 
bills, and to condense—as well as to re- 
vise—the existing statutes. 

And that once a year, the forty-eight 
experts who direct these bureaus are to 
spend three or four days taking counsel 
together. 

LEADERS PRESENT 

This day dream is not entirely a 
phantasy. Nine states now have legis- 
lative reference services which approx- 
imate this ideal. Last month when the 
first annual meeting of legislative ref- 
erence directors was held in Buffalo 
under the auspices of the American 
Legislators’ Association, the responsi- 
ble executives of most of these superior 
services were among those present. 

When the bureau directors gathered 
together, they compared notes as to the 
past, and laid plans for the future. For 
instance : 

John H. Fertig, Director of the 
Pennsylvania Legislative Reference 
Bureau, clear-eyed and forceful, made 
a remarkably able address. State 
GOVERNMENT hopes to publish a portion 
of it at some future time. 

Edward H. Redstone, scholarly and 
sturdy State Librarian of Massachu- 
setts, brought valuable information 
concerning the practices of the Bay 
State legislature—which is second to 
none in efficiency and achievement. 

From the western plains Miss Edna 
D. Bullock brought counsel based on 
the judgment derived from long expe- 
rience as the Director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of Nebraska. 


Fred B. Wood, tireless counsel of the 
California Legislature, in an address 
which reflected the characteristics of 
the thorough scholar, told of some of 
the expert service which his bureau is 
rendering. 

Miss Helen Coffin, well-informed 
head of the Legislative Reference Divi- 
sion of the Connecticut State Library, 
responded to a score of questions con- 
cerning legislative practices at Hart- 
ford. 

From Wisconsin, birthplace of the 
present-day type of legislative refer- 
ence service, came Clarence Bb. Lester, 
Secretary of the State Free Library 
Commission. Under the auspices of this 
Commission the Legislative Reference 
Service of that state is conducted. Sec- 
retary Lester presented a noteworthy 
paper prepared for the occasion by Ed- 
win E. Witte, head of Wisconsin’s Leg- 
islative Reference Library—immediate 
successor of trail-blazer McCarthy. 

No one who has read State GOVERN- 
MENT will require proof of the statement 
that such a conference is an important 
step toward the improvement of the 
legislative processes of the states. 


VALUABLE RESULTS 


Aside from the valuable exchange 
of information through formal addres- 
ses, four of the notable benefits of this 
year’s conference were: 

1. The establishment of more direct 
and cordial relationships between these 
various bureaus which are working in 
the same field. 

2. Improved organization in some 
of the bureaus—as a result of both for- 
mal and informal discussions of tech- 
niques. 

3. A general agreement that a 
clearing-house for the various legisla- 
tive reference bureaus is essential; and 
that it should expedite its undertaking 
to organize a continuing survey of the 
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significant researches which each state 
bureau is making or has recently made. 

4. An agreement that the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau shall se- 
cure a copy of the classification which 
each active legislative reference serv- 
ice now uses in filing and organizing 
its legislative material; that the Bu- 
reau shall make a comparison of these 
various Classifications, thus ascertain- 
ing in what respects these classifica- 
tions are similar and in what respects 
they are different; and that this shall 
constitute the first step in the prepara- 
tion of an approved standard classifi- 
cation of legislative topics for bureau 
use. Eventually this standard classifi- 
cation will be recommended to each new 
legislative reference bureau as it is es- 
tablished; it will also be utilized by 
each existing bureau, as far as is feas- 
ible. Active minds will immediately 
grasp the significance and potential 
value of this project. Strate GOvERN- 
MENT readers are hereby warned that 
they have not heard the last of it. 


EXECUTIVES EXPRESS APPROVAL 
Many executives of state legislative 
reference services have indicated their 
readiness to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of the Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau project, and have defi- 
nitely expressed their approval of such 
conferences as the one recently held in 
Buffalo. Among them are: 
DeWitt Billman, Secretary of the Illinois Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau 
Horace E. Flack, Executive of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of Maryland 
Grace M. Sherwood, Director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of Rhode Island 
Charles Kettleborough, Director of the Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau of Indiana 
Arthur A. Schwartz, Head of the Ohio Legis- 
lative Reference Service 
Margaret M. Gibbs, Legislative Reference 
Librarian for Georgia 
George S. Goddard, State Librarian of Con- 
necticut 
Lawrence K. Fox, Superintendent of the 
South Dakota State Department of History 


Mirpah G. Blair, State Librarian of Oregon 


John H. Fertig, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Legislative Reference Bureau 


Edward H. Redstone, State Librarian of Mas- 
sachusetts 


Edna D. Bullock, Director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of Nebraska 

A. J. Sma)'!, Law Librarian of Iowa 

Charles R. Bacon, State Librarian of New 
Jersey 

Allen Moore, Director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Office of Colorado 

Helen Coffin, Legislative Reference Librarian 
of Connecticut 

W. T. Cash, State Librarian of Florida 

Mrs. Clare E. Ausherman, State Librarian of 
Wyoming 

Harrison J. Conant, State Librarian of Ver- 
mont 


Henry M. London, Legislative Reference Li- 
brarian of North Carolina 


Doris H. Connerly, Legislative Reference Li- 
brarian of Texas 
A. Harry Crane, Revisor of Statutes of Kan- 
Sas 
William R. Shands, Director of Statutory Re- 
search and Drafting of Virginia 
William E. Hannan, Legislative Reference 
Librarian of New York 
Fred B. Wood, Legislative Counsel of Cali- 
fornia 
Edwin E. Witte, Head of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Reference Library 
Others who have furnished informa- 
tion or counsel to the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau are: 
Rebecea Friedman, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of Maine 
Virginia G. Moody, State Librarian of South 
Carolina 
Verner M. Jones, Director of the unofficial 
Tennessee Legislative Reference Service. 
Con P. Cronin, State Librarian of Arizona 
Emma Cavanaugh, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Department of Michigan 
Secretary Dallas T. Herndon of Arkansas 
Ashburn K. Barbour, Law Librarian of Mon- 
tana 
And of course an inestimable con- 
tribution to the development of this 
project has been made by the distin- 
guished Director of the Legislaive Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, Dr. Herman H. B. Meyer. 
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“LYNCH THE LEGISLATORS” PRIZE DEPARTMENT 


By way of dedication of its newly announced department State GOVERNMENT 
reprints the following comment which recently occupied the leading 
column on the editorial page of the Chicago Evening Post, 


under the caption “Inability to Say ‘No! 





Having been unable to determine 
whether this editorial is a “kindly 
comment” or a “caustic criticism” 
STATE GOVERNMENT has sent TWo dol- 
lars to the Chicago Evening Post. 











The quotation is from State GOVERNMENT, 
which is the official publication of the American 
Legislators association : 

‘‘An amusing fallacy is to be found in the 
minds of many persons who are gathering in- 
formation on legislative problems. They con- 
sider practically all legislators as either dolts 
or knaves; they regard legislatures as ‘utterly 
hopeless.’ 

‘*If they are correct, what could be more fu- 
tile than the labors of these cognoscenti in pre- 
paring scholarly treatises and model acts for the 
service of such incompetents? Why establish a 
culinary department to produce ambrosia if 
there are no gods to consume it, or nectar to 
wash it down throats which do not exist ?”’ 

Proceeding in this vein of defiance and de- 
fense, the magazine has inaugurated a unique 
prize contest. ‘‘It desires to collect kindly com- 
ments and caustic criticisms concerning our law 
makers, taken from editorials, speeches or books.”’ 
Each abusive cartoon or quotation and each ap- 
preciative quotation or cartoon deemed worthy 
of republication wins a prize. 

Now legislatures have passed some very pecu- 
liar statutes, witness the anti-evolution laws in 
some of the southern states, but we doubt if pub- 
lic opinion condemns them quite as severely as 
Strate GOVERNMENT believes. The chief weak- 
ness of the average member is the change in his 
mental attitude as soon as be begins his first 
term of service. 

Prior to the election he is filled with a zeal 
and a desire for reform and governmental econ- 
omies. Once the office-holding virus enters his 
veins he loses sight of these major goals. He be- 
comes everybody’s friend and is eager to win the 
good will of any organized minority which can 


promise him votes for re-election. He still main- 
tains theories as to the need for efficiency in the 


state capital, but in practice, political fence- 
building and the lust for a second, third and 
even a fourth term take precedence. 

The results of this desire to continue in office 
at all cost are partly responsible for the disre- 
pute of the legislatures. Let a bill be introduced 
which will gain good will at the expense of the 
state treasury and the average legislator will 
vote for it. Let some measure like the prevailing 
rate of wage act appear, backed by labor or other 
organizations, and it will gather the number of 
votes necessary for passage, irrespective of after 
effects. Let some social service group ask the 
formation of a new bureau to do work which 
ought to be supported by private initiative and 
the legislator who is the target of that particular 
lobby reflects upon the good will at stake and 
says ‘* Yes.”’ 

It is this inability of the legislators and the 
legislatures to say *‘No’’ with emphasis to un- 
sound but strongly supported projects which is 
responsible for so many of the deficits and other 
troubles of the individual members of these 
United States today. It is no new weakness in 
Illinois, at least, for in the days before the civil 
war a former governor wrote a history of the 
state which he had served. 

This governor devoted one caustic chapter to 
the defects of the Illinois legislature during his 
term of office. He bewailed the fact that even 
the most able leaders of the house and senate 
were more anxious to please their constituents at 
all costs than to pass laws that were basically 
sound and good for the state as a whole. Then 
to make the indictment more deadly he appended 
a list of these better-informed leaders voting 
for a particularly vicious appropriation. Among 
them were Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln! 

It is perhaps too much to expect the reform 
of a 90-year-old-habit over night. But if legisla- 
tors as a class will learn to say ‘‘No’’ more fre- 
quently to dubious bills and favor seekers, and 
to keep state expenses within state revenues, 
their place in public opinion will improve amaz- 


ingly. 
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JUNIOR LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Jane and Mary, grown government conscious, take a lesson 
in courtesy from Raleigh buds. 


For the following constructive con- 
tribution to American citizenship, 
STATE GOVERNMENT makes grateful ac- 
knowledgment to its graceful dancing 
partner, the Junior League Magazine, 
official publication of The Junior 
League of America. A gorgeous body 
of women voters in esse and in futuro, 
for a brief moment resting their minds! 

The clever Tar Heel who knows so 
well how legislatures should not be run 
is Carl Goerch. The Junior League of 
Raleigh discovered him. The Junior 
League of America artistically fea- 
tured this, his article, on a separate 
page in its November magazine, apro- 
pos of nothing at all—appropriately 
enough. 

The Junior League of America pub- 
lishes the statement that many of the 
North Carolina legislators act like 
monkeys. Of course they would have 
published this statement with sweet 
insouciance and with equal readiness 
concerning any of the forty-seven other 
legislatures if the funny, funny man had 
written it about any of them instead. 

The League also publishes the un- 
qualified statement that a legislator 
resembles halitosis and the itch. 

Srate GOVERNMENT was for a mo- 
ment disposed to volunteer a response 
to this quaint tribute. And doubtless a 
diffident debutante could have framed 
the retort courteous. But, untutored, 
we lack the subtleties of expression 
requisite for a rejoinder to our pink and 
white correspondents—so fragrant, so 
dainty! 

The demoiselles inscribe this chef 
(Voeuvre of all that is witty: “Courtesy 
of the Raleigh Junior League.” What 
ho for an example of the discourtesy 
of these southern belles! 


Girls will be intellectuals, and we 
love them still! 


In fact STATE GOVERN- 


MENT has sent to the Junior League of 
America one dollar for its Constructive 
Citizenship Fund—a clean, crisp dollar 
bill which has never been kissed! 


And to the Junior League of Ra- 
leigh, a bouquet of daffadowndillies! 


North Carolina is recuperating from an 
overdose of legislation. When the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature lasted 123 days instead of 
the customary 60, everybody knew that something 
terrible was bound to happen. Sure enough, it 
has. We already have four candidates for Gov- 
ernor and five for the Senate. On top of that, 
a man out in Cabbarus County recently became 
the father of triplets. 


The flood, back in Noah’s day, only lasted 
forty days so far as actual rain was concerned. 
The North Carolina Legislature lasted three times 
as long as the flood, so it’s no wonder that the 
state is in a terrible fix. 


Nobody knows how the animals amused them- 
selves on the ark, but the legislators spent their 
time in passing bills. The only bills on the ark 
were those possessed by the doves, geese, spar- 
rows and other birds. Every member of the 
general assembly had a bill. Some had several 
bills. In addition, a good many of them acted as 
monkeys. Spectators from various parts of the 
state, who came and watched activities in the 
Senate and House from their seats in the galleries, 
often were tempted to throw down peanuts. 


Governor Gardner enacted the part of Noah 
and played it very nicely. At the end of forty 
days of legislation, he sent out a raven in the 
form of a special message, but it never came back 
to him again. After that, at frequent intervals, 
he sent out other feelers to see whether it had 
quit raining bills. At the end of the 123rd day, 
the legislative ark came to a rest and the men 
whom we sometimes jokingly refer to as states- 
men went to their respective homes. .. . 


The state took over the roads and the schools 
and a number of other things. The only thing it 
didn’t take over was the bootlegging business, 
which is the only profitable industry in North 
Caroline at the present time. 


There was a terrible battle over the sales and 
luxury tax, but both measures were killed. The 
legislators were afraid that the people of the state 
might consider members of the House and Senate 
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as luxuries and might put a tax on them. But 
their fears were without foundation. A legis- 
lator is not a luxury; he’s a necessary evil, like 
the itch and halitosis. 


Since the legislature quit, we’ve had the worst 
depression that the country has known in years. 
There have been quite a number of bank failures 
in the state, as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try. Cotton is selling for practically nothing and 
tobacco is selling for even less. We’ve had the 
hottest summer in fifteen years and are threat- 
ened with the coldest winter in thirty-eight years. 
The Empress Eugenie hats have come in style 
and there is genuine danger of the bustle making 
its reappearance. Gandhi is wearing patches in 
his loin-cloth and the price of goat milk is likely 
to jump to unheard of heights. 

It just goes to show what effect 123 days of a 
North Carolina legislature can have on conditions 
throughout the world. 





SHOWER OF GOLD 
For each item published: 
For each abusive quotation 
For each appreciative quotation 
For each abusive cartoon 


th  <R <A 
eet 


For each appreciative cartoon 


ACCORDING TO HoyLe: 


1. Each quotation must be sufficiently 
identified so that its accuracy can be checked. 
2. Do not send cartoons or comments re- 
lating to the attitude of a specific legislature 
concerning one or more specific bills. 
3. Do not send cartoons or comments con- 
cerning Congress. 

4. If a quoted passage is to be abbre- 
viated, send the entire paragraph and mark 
the omissions. 

5. The quotations do not have to be re- 
cent. 

6. The shorter the quotation, the better 
—even if it is only a single sentence. 

7. Material submitted for this department 
will not be acknowledged nor returned un- 
less requested. 

8. Send items to STaTeE GOVERNMENT, 
58th Street and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
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MAGAZINE RACK 


Prisons: Prisons of Tomorrow. An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

Twenty-four articles by leading authorities 
on prison problems. The subjects range 
from prison architecture to the prison as a 
criminalogical laboratory, and from the at- 
titudes of prisoners to the problems of the 
discharged convict. One of the most inter- 
esting articles deals with the public control 
and supervision of prisons. Commissioner 
Ellis of New Jersey urges a centralization 
of state and county penal institutions under 
state control. Such a system is necessary, 
he feels, if there is to be complete co-opera- 
tion between county and federal criminal 
authorities and the state penal system. 


PurRCHASING: Measuring the Efficiency 
of a Governmental Purchasing De- 
partment. Russell Forbes. Public 
Management, October, 1931. 

‘‘It is now quite generally conceded that 
centralized purchasing reduces the cost of 
supplies, materials, and equipment and that 
the operation of a purchasing department 
is necessary to secure the maximum effi- 
ciency and economy in government. But 
to prove it? There’stherub!’’ The Seere- 
tary-Treasurer of the Governmental Re- 
search Association suggests nine criteria by 
which the efficiency of this important de- 
partment of government can be shown. 


TAXATION: Tax Investigations in 
Twenty-Six States. George A. Gra- 
ham. National Municipal Review, 
September, 1931. 

‘Official commissions or legislative com- 
mittees in more than half the states have 
been or are now investigating the systems 
of taxation. Seventeen commissions have 
reported in the last fifteen months. 
Despite their conflicts and variations, the 
tax investigation reports indicate with some 
unanimity that tax systems at present are 
not satisfactory, that the general property 
tax is doomed, that a greater effort will be 
made to improve tax administration, that 
income taxes are destined to be a general 
source of revenue, that the movement to 
provide central supervision for local offi- 
cers is under way, and that there is not yet 
much disposition to melt up and recast the 
machinery of local government.’’ 
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